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MiX&€D METAPHORS IN 





CONNE MARA. 








Sportsman. “I WoNDER WHAT'S BECOME OF Mike? I TOLD HIM TO MEET ME HERE.” 
Driver. “ ACH, ’TIS NO USE TELLIN’ HIM ANYTHING! Sure, Sore, UT JUST GOERS IN AT WAN EAR AND OUT AT THE OTHER, LIKE WATHER 


OFF A DUCK’S BACK!” 








THE WOULD-BE EUPHAGIST. 
(“The Euphagist is a man who refuses to take anything seriously at 
meal times.” Evening News. | 
Wnuewn the luncheon hour rewards me with the respite it 
affords me 
From the tyranny of sealing-wax and tape, 
When I hie with satisfaction from the scene of my inaction, 
Whistling gaily as my clubward course I shape ; 
When the thought of food delights me, when the plump head- 
waiter sights me 
And advances with his tempting little list, 
When he brings the icy tankard after which my soul has 
hankered, 
Then I vow that I will be a euphagist. 
To Care I'll say, 
* Away!” 
To Grief, “ Depart, 
Sad heart! 
I ‘ll banquet here on dainty cheer 
And quaff my beer without a fear ; 
I'll laugh and smile 
Awhile, 
Whatever woes may rise ; 
I ‘ll suffer none to spoil my fun— 
In short, I Tl euphagise.” 


But when Ropixson has spied me and has duniped himself 


beside me 
(He 's the most aggressive bore in all the Club), 
When he tells me what the nation think of Brrreit’s Edueation, 
And refuses to be silenced with a snub; 
When the man proceeds to dish up words of wisdom from a 
bishop 
With a wild misapprehension of their gist, 
When he tells me how he differed from the worthy Dr. Cite 
FORD 
Then I find it hard to be a euphagist. 
Of penny rates 
He prates, 
Provided schools 
And rules ; 
He talks to me about Clause Three 
And Column B and Schedule C ; 
The conscience clause, 
Its flaws, 
Its wherefores and its whys 
Whenever he’s wound up on these, 
Then I kakophagise. 








“For Save, 26 Hens and Cock ; young birds; all laying.’ 


Worthing Gazette. 
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“COLFERS AS | ‘AVE KNOWN.” 
By a Caddie 
Hit, 
Takine it all in all 
vel little use fer 


"Every WILKS ‘as 
wimmen Excep, of 
s playthings and rellaxashuns 
As si h | reg irds Hy RVANGER 
i of ‘oom I've told ver. That i 
At sich times 
ie 18 not trying to be 


lite 


ter toil 


en ‘er mood is dosile 
hen sl yumourous 
goat, the child 
wif doo respekt, whilst ‘im 
loves so well unbends ‘isself It is 

pri viledge, alone of ll 
ngs, to see "Exery WILKS remove ‘is 
rn cold marsk Yuss, | tollerates 
Hervancertixe, but I ‘ave little use fer 
tl 


r utherwise acting the 


n listen 


yuan 


er Wiminen 
Speaking quite frenkly, I can find 
little to kommend in the hexeckertive of 
these ere links, but there is one of the 
in pert kler that 
This is the rule 
permitting lidy members to play on the 
irse, excep’ on Satterday and Sunday 


resent hinnervashuns 
fills me wif cold rage 


Lord knows as ‘ow the men is bad 
iff to deal wif. 
rriterble and pig-eaded they mostly is 
ut oh! strike me pink and purple, if 
ain't fair angels, wings and all 
Kon | ired to those dredfull onreasoning 


| . ' 
pie Wimmen 


Kadstrong, vain 


‘ 


Onreasoningable is the 
e& we rd as | can use to deskribe them 
And that don't do ‘em justise 

restent, you d 


Wil i man, t some eg 
\ where vou are You do know 


m eggsperiense ow fur you may 

f before ‘e katches you a clump 
thie cle f tl ead But wif 

men no eggsperiense WV ill ely ver. 


Becos there ain't no rules abart them 
Lord knows as ‘ow I started out wil 


t idear of pleesing ‘em I ses to 
HERVANGERLINE, the evening | ‘eard abart 
We're going to ave lidies on the 

irse, kid | ses. Your ‘xery will 
to smarten ‘isself up a bit fer their 


al sakes, | Os 
t in to snil 

\ uit ke eure 
es worning) ) 


LISSICS 


Womanlike she 


Enery Witks,” she 
u take care of them 
hee re s many ol vr nm 
sowill be afte: you | knows it well 


winmen she ses, sort of 
irkastic some wimmen will go after 
nvthink nm trarsers, she SECS, Well 
| wears nickers meself as a general rule, 


but | knowed what she meant. And 
the h of course | 


tending to be 


ug id it from her per 
kontemptewous, | found 
er words quite pleesing | thort to 
eself komplasent like. as ‘ow some 
f these lidv members might show a 
prefferrence fer that one of our caddies as 
Is px llished and korteous and older than | 
is years. But, apparriently, both I and 
HERVANGELINE was rong 
Fer it.’s {ino j good 


iddeously rong. | 
konseeling from | 


| meself, at anyrate, as ‘ow L ‘aven’t been 


| appened then ! 


a komplete success so fur wif our lidy 
Why sich should be the case 
I cannot tell, but there it is There ’s 
a preggerdise agin me as is kep’ alive | 
ontiring, revengfull tungs of] 





members. 


by the 
Miss Tricste Kornxisu and Missis Jossr 
puts ‘ASKINS And this is 


preggerdise begun 


‘ow that 


along one morning and 
say as ‘ow they ’re going to play a rarnd, 
and they ‘ll share a caddy beween them 
And to my ondying greef they picked | 
on *’Eynery Witks, Not as there was 
anythink surprising in their doing that. 
In their place I'd 


Tht self 


They come 


‘ave pr ked onl ‘im 
And |’m bound in justise to 
say as there was nothing in their ap 
peerance to set me agin them. 
ASKINS is very yung and 
looking, although she is married, and 
Miss Korvisu is darkish and carries ‘er 
No, their looks 
was rite enuff ; it was only their dredfull | 
‘abit of cheating as made the trubble. 
They started as frendly as love-birds, 
but by the fur was be 
ginning to stand up stiff upon their 
backs. It was their orful onguvernabul 
keenness as did it. On the third green 
Missis “Askins asks Miss Korwnisu ‘ow 
many she’s played and she tells 5. 
Now both Missis 
Askins and meself Anew quite well as 
ow Miss Korvyisu ‘ad played ten; in 
deed, | could see as ‘ow Missis ’AskKINS 


th rt it were eleven They rangles a 


pless int-| 
| 
| 
| 


self wif a sort of swing. 


the second ‘ole 


nine, quite brisk like 


bit abart it, growing gradewally more 
t ited and then Missis ASKIN erpeals 
to me, and | gives it in er favour, trving 


verv ‘ard to rap it up plessant like 
Miss Korvisu glares at me like 
Gon) you ‘ve 


a cat 
mannidged to ‘it wif a 
brick whilst it’s taking a stroll quite 
inercent and leshurely but she doesn't 
Say much and we goes on 

I'wo oles later it all ‘appens agin, 
only this time it’s Missis “ASKINS ‘oO ‘as 
kondescended to redooce ‘er score. They 
rages rarnd upon the green, and then 
Miss Korxisn erpeals to me, and truth 
kompels me to erward the ‘ole to ‘er. 
‘This time it’s Missis ’Askrvs ’oo glarnces 
at me as though she 'd like to cut orf my 
vung life. But “Exery WILKs can stand 
a lot of that. 

So we goes on agin, wif the air grow- 
me eavier like, and three ‘oles later they 
hoth ¢ rpeals to me, fer both is cheating. 
lt was an ‘ard posishun ler a yung feller 

; is only wishfull to pleese “Owever., 
| desided to give pore old Truth anothet 
chawnee ; although misdoubtfull. So |] 
ses to them quite respeckfull like, as ‘ow 
both their scores is inakkerite and should 
| keep them both in fuchure ? 

Oh Lumme, I'd like to forgit what 
! All in a moment those 


| rage and spite on ’Exery WILKs. 


l eves, 


They 
fell upon me wif their tungs, and | felt 
as though I was being ‘it wif barbed 
wire and nettels. They called me 
‘impudent little boy,” me the chosin 
‘ero of the yunger caddies, and I could 
only garsp and trimble. Their crewel 
thretts brought tears even to my proud 
and I almost beleeve as ’ow | 
grovvelled before them. It ’urts me to 
remember it. 

When at last they ’ad tired themselves 
out, they finished their rarnd as though 
they ‘ad never ‘al an unkind thort 
towards each other, and I slunk be’ind 
them, dased and silent, like a puppy ‘ous 
been kicked. 


And that’s—that’s what comes of 


Missis | edmitting wimmen to a golf corse! 








DOUBLE LIMERICKS OF THE DAY. 
[.—Mrs. Lonawortn. 
THERE once was a Senator's bride, 
Her President-poppa’s chief pride ; 
Though she lunched off cold veal 
With the Kaiser at Kiel, 


She never put on the least side. 


Though to crown her they frequently 
tried, 
Advances she firmly denied. 
‘It’s my honeymoon now,” 
She replied with a bow, 
“ And it ean’t be too much simplified.” 


11.— Mr. Asourtn. 
\ statesman of Cavendish Square 
Erstwhile was renowned for his hair ; 
But since visits were paid 
By the Suffrag: Brigade 
His scalp ’s become perfectly bare. 


He was once very glad to be there, 
But peace has forsaken his lair. 

To recapture that boon 

He must hire a balloon 
That is Brttincton-proof, in mid-air. 


IIT. Sir Bamrorp Stack. 
There was once a great statesman named 
SLACK, 
Who rarely, if ever, turned back ; 
But in spite of his zeal 
For the Liberal weal 
They recently gave him the sack. 


At the sound of this resonant smack, 
His Masesty murmured, “ Alack ! 
What balm can we find 
For his mortified mind ? 
‘Giood Bamwrorp, kneel down; rise, Sir 
Snack !’” 








Stands Scotland where it did? 
“* EVERY Friday, for some weeks to 
come, the G. E. R. will run cheap ex- 
cursions to Scotland and several other 


two yung wimmen grew frendly agin to| towns in the north of England.” 


each other and konsentrited all their 


». Cambridge Chronicle. 
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VN NING ISIN G 


“DEAD MEN 


Old Gentleman. “ ARE YOU CERTAIN THAT THESE LIFE-BELTS ARE CORK, 


Store-man. “ THEY ARE THE BEST QUALITY. WE HAVE SOLD HUNDREDS 


AND NO 


AND 


_—o— 


ae 


TELL NO TALES.” 


t HALF sawpust?” 


NEVER HAD A COMPLAINT!” 








Recerrion By THE Marron. 

Songs by Mere and Caruso, 

| Recitations by Résane, Yverre Guibpert 

and CoQqueLin. 

Grand March Past by more than satisfied 
Inmates. 


THE LATEST EXCURSION. 
Messrs. Caer axp Sons, the famous 
excursion agents, always full of enter- 
prise, have arranged a new excitement 
for visitors to London, as the following 
prospectus shows : 


A DAY IN PROFUSE POPLAR. 

Tue Lam or THe Gorcrovs GUARDIANS. 

Sumptuously fitted char-d-banes leave 

Messrs. Cuer’s office at 10 sharp. 
Arrival at Poplar ¢ : . ‘ 

Arial at Poplar 11. | Presentation tothe Cordon Ble 
The Stately Homes of England. re ater which — —— 
Note the Lovis Quatorzt upholstery. | Drive through Enchanted Essex to Farm 

Sheraton Chairs. | Colony. 
Turkish Lounges. 
N.B.—Don’t Miss the Cellar. 


Merrie Enoianp at Last. 


Frequent adjournments to Cellar. 





LUNCHEON WITH THE GUARDIANS. 
Everything out of Season. 


Vintage wines only. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Tue Istes or THe Brest Reavisen. 
A Land where it is always afternoon. 





Recitation by the Master; “The Lotus 
Eaters,” 
TasLeau BY Conrentren CoLonists, 
(1) The Feast of Locus. 
(2) The Siesta of Heviocapaus, 
(3) Otium cum dignitate, 
The Return to London by Zig-Zag Route. 


The wt of these excursions 
being borne by the Poplar ratepayers, 
Messrs, Cuer are enabled to charge only 
a nominal sum for the use of the char-a- 
hance x 


entire 





and medical advice on return. 








The Shirt of Nessus. 

| “Try the H 

| you ‘ll stick to it.” 
This is bad news for the hot weather. 


improved shirt and 
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LECTURES ON CHILD TRAINING. 


hy Helen and Ceeil 
\ | a man two afternoons last 
il t mothers of all the kids 
yi train us 
1) ed his strongest word (the one 
me half-a-crown to promise 
Si1\ when he heard about ‘it 
ld Mother that the rod at home 
| cane at 1001 had done all the 
y he had ever wanted 
B Mothet Lidl | felt that she 
| ! if g| ctin her! duty to the 
f the ris g tion in the 
t sh ly her | | back from 
plough. 
\\ n Dad asked her what she meant 
by the plough, Mother said she did not 
f i] mean a real plough, but only 
t she had told Lady Monrrorr that 
hought the idea of the lectures was 
irmin and that she ula open her 
lrawing-room with pleasur ‘ Lady 
\l I i lhe is quite a Dear Man 
| iat iall all be sure to like 
Mot ! id 
So the Dear Man cams and so did 
’ mcd he ps ol ladies, and they ate 
pile t attern 1 tea Crow said that 
how sympathy with childhood, 
to con down to the child’s level. 
be il that after we had heard the 
ctures 
Che worst of Crem. is that he is fright 
fully honourable. It is awful trying to 
pr e to him that the things we both 
t to ck il right. And of course 
itel to hear what the Dear Man 
| f pe iall as hie isnta bit 
| has the biggest nose and 
et nkl t eves hesides, we heard 
Mother telling Dad that the lectures 
tirely unsuited for children. 
Phat is what made us think of the 
! uel the place behind the 
fe ry here there ed to be a foun 
tain, but the tap has gone wrong 
If vou crouch dov the palms hide 
nd you can hear anyone talking 
i Wwihge-ror il 
( rgued for an hour about it 
but | never give in, and at last I thought 
of telling him that Dad often said that 
t were better than one, and that if 
we knew how we were to be trained, we 
( ild bend ourselves and help Mother 
so much better. In our house Mother 
the training, and Dad makes 
arks 
Then | entices | Cre by telling him 
{ take his note-book, and that Mother 
ld | lelighted afterwards to find 
that he had written it down, for she 
had only been groaning just before 
1 t ho she forgot every lecture she 
so W ent ind it was all rather 


| startling [ 


am to underline 


ing 


what Cecit put down. 


listen to the in-between bits. 

at the feet of the child. 
child in the midst!” 

Fancy, and they wouldn't even have 
the I nudged Ceci and 
was just going to say something when 
he licked his pencil and told me not to 
interrupt him. 


Do not | 


‘Sip 


Place | 


, 
the 


. ’ 
us in room 


‘ Curiosity a pre ious gift ! 
mother it. Do not let i you. | 
The child is reaching out to know. The | 
child cannot help itself.” 

There, again, of course we were right| 
to listen Crom looked up at me with} 
and knew at last 


worry 


joy in his big eves, 
that | was re lly righ! 


“There are tivo kinds of children 
Votors and Sensors Votor children are 
those who aet first and think afterwards, 
and Sensors are those who think first 


and aet afte rwards ymetimes,”’ 

We th uught that w rather 
of him. He had got Ceen 
od as a snapshot. 


clever 
and me as 


us 


[ adore playing motor-cars bouncing 
down the rock path, but Ceci doesn’t. | 
real motor would never go 
that way to the pond, but round by the| 
drive 

‘The 
and lumps and bruises. 
child seldom falls.’ 

That 
always 


He SaVs a 


Votor ehild is covered with culs 


The 
right as Cercit’s sums| 
1 counted six things on | 
me this morning in the bath 


was 


Sensor'| 
abs 
are. | 
one ay) 
lovely green and purple mark as_ big} 
a pincushion. (Crom says that 's| 
no comparison, because a pincushion 
ht be i if course I meant 


mig any size 


the one in my room. 
Certainly Ceci. never gets a seratch. 
Dad says Creu will be a judge, and 
that | shall be a circus girl. 

It is upon the Motor child that the 
lasting * Don't’ falls.” 





(gor, I said, “that man must be 

\ ird ! | p ‘ked my head through 

thy | ilms, but | could only see some 
boots 

Do not ‘ush the Motor child by | 

mting’ him The world is full of| 

don ters that is what isthe matter with 


if Rathe r feel that in your Mot 7 child | 
you have a mighty force.” 
I told this afterwards to Nurse while 
vas doing my hair—of course with- 
uit telling her what had put the idea 
my head and all she said was: 
Don’t twist about so, Miss Heten !”’ 
Then | told Guest, the gardener, and 


she 


‘ 
Into 


he said ‘Well, Miss, so long as you 
don't run over my flower beds, and 
don't jump over the new shrubs, and 
don't leave the hot house doors open, 
ind d mt 

I told him he was a ‘don’ter,’ and ran 
off 





He writes rather | Make-believe ! 
arge, so he missed heaps, and I had to| beautiful world of their own! 


“That precious gift, the imagination ! 
Your children live in a 
Do not 
seek to drag them downwards to our poor 
adult level!” 

We wondered what an adult level 
was. Crcr thought it might be the level 
crossing down below the park that we 
were not to be dragged down to—as if 
we weren't always dying to run across 
the line. 

Then we heard Mother's voice. 

“But suppose you had a boy and 
girl who lived in such a ‘beautiful 
world’ of their own that they employed 
themselves one early morning in digging 
up earthworks on the lawn and insisting, 
against all argument, that the Boers 
were in the park, and that they were 
defending the house ?”’ 

Crecit and me looked at each other. 
They had put us to bed at five 
that day, and took away our pocket- 
money for a fortnight to pay for the 
gardener’s time for putting the earth- 
works back. 

“ Surely the precious gift of imagina- 
tion which your children possess, Mrs. 
Lister, is worth your beautiful lawn 
! And consider the eri- 
dence of loy uty to yourselves, the instinet 


ten times over! 


of home de fence 
Wasn't he a Dear Man ? 
to have rushed to kiss him. 


I would like 


“But one can’t have one’s lawns 
digged up,” went on Mother, in a 


mournful little voice she has sometimes. 
“We should lose the gardener in a 
week.”’ 

* Perhaps it might have been better to 
enter into the spirit of the oceasion, and 
tell them that you had authentic word 
during the night that the would 
approach by the back of the house.” 

“Then they would have digged up 
the vegetable garden,’ Mother said, 
“and the under-gardeners would have 
left in a body.” 

We did not hear the end of that, 
because the door opened and we knew 
that the tea was coming, and Mother 
had particularly mentioned that as} it 
was holiday time we were to come in 
and make ourselves useful. 

So we scrambled up, and round by 
the side door, and so properly into the 
drawing-room. 

The minute we appeared they all 
stopped talking, and we knew why. 

‘* Please don’t mind us,” said Ceci 
very politely. 

* My dear boy, where have you been ?” 
laughed Mother. 

And when we looked down, Crctt’s 
knees and my skirts were awful, with 
crouching in the fernery. 

“There is a plot on foot to destroy 
every mother in the country!” said 
Ceci, in his slow, clear voice. “ HELen 
and I have been s2arching the cellars.” 


soers 
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MORE HARD CASES. 
(With apologies to “ Vanity Fair.’’) 

Tue Duchess of K. is very fond of 
practical horticulture. Mr. C., who is 
near-sighted, meets her on the drive in 
her gardening attire with a large basket 
under one arm, and mistakes her for a 
pot-hawker. He further gets the im- 
pression that she is grieving over a curt 
dismissal from the front-door, for the 
Duchess, having got a piece of real 
estate in her eye, is, unwisely enough, 
applying friction. She contrives, how- 
ever, to lunge out a greeting hand, into 
which Mr. C., still ridden by his idea, 
slips a consolatory penny, and passes 
on. The Duke and his emotional bull- 
terrier are watching from the terrace, 
the attitude of each indicating strained 
interest ; and Mr. C., who has already 
shaken hands with an under-gardener 
in mistake for the son of the house, now 
realising his second error, takes the 
opportunity to perspire at every pore. 
The Duke’s epigrammatic daughter, 
her satirical fiancé, and a week-end 
party of friends, are seen approaching 
from the tennis-court. What should 
Mr. C. do? 

Answers adjudged correct. 

Tactician :—Mr. C. must pass the 
whole thing off as a joke. He must 
wink at the Duke, and, when he gets 
sufficiently near, dig him in the ribs. 
Later he can say to the Duchess: “I 
knew, of course, that it must be you; 
a pedlar would have gone to the back.” 

Resource :-—Mr. C. must feign a sun- 
stroke, or give the idea that he is under 
alcoholic influence. To heighten this 
impression, he might career over the 
Duchess’s favourite flower-bed, follow- 
ing immediately with an erratic charge 
for the main exit. Should the dog be set 
on, or take action on its own initiative, 
Mr. C., while travelling, must decide 
between the gate and the wall. 

Discretion :— Mr. C. must pretend to 
have lost something, and, looking 
narrowly at the ground, retrace his steps 
to the gate. Safely there, he can slip 
away before an explanation is demanded. 

Answers adjudged incorrect. 

Moruerty :—He must keep out of a 
draught. Anyone perspiring soon takes 
cold, and, even with a strong constitu- 
tion, it is madness to risk getting a chill. 

CaLepon1an :— Mr. C. has clearly given 
the penny in a mistake, and, if he ex- 
plains, ought to get it back without 
recourse to litigation. 

Cnicane :—X. must politely draw his 
partner’s attention to the error, and, if 
the trick is lost, get even with him after 
the game. (Cnicane is replying to an 
old problem; the last one contained no 
allusion to golf whatever.—‘“ Hard Case” 
Editor.) 











Verve 
Wareeiin 


Hipee + 

oitH tr: Corte segege 
‘here aig 
bere 


FISH, FOWL, OR GOOD RED HERRING? 


THESE?” 
WHAT ARE THEY?” 


“ WHat 
“Yes 


Customer. “ Yes 


Customer. ARE 


Customer BUT 
BUT 
“ THEY 


Shopman (in a confidential whisper 


TAKE AT THE 








Our Next Case: 

A. has lately joined a club, of which 
Colonel X. an old and powerful 
member. It is the Colonel’s habit, after 
reading a paper cr periodical, to fall 
asleep with it clasped tightly to him, 
and though a very sound sleeper he is 
a person of demoniacal tendencies when 
roused. A. catches sight of a special 
paragraph between the Colonel's fingers, 
and by stooping over with his hands 
resting on the sleeper’s knees can make 


is 


WHAT ARE THEY 


BEGINNING OF DINNER TO GIVE THEM AN APPETITE,’ 


Shopman, “ E.LEVEN-PENCE HALFPENNY.” 
Shopman. “ Hons-p'evvVRES,” 


ARE THOSE LITTLE THINGS, MADAM, THAT PEOPLE 








most of it out. He, however, loses his 
foothold, and dives impetuously into 
the Colonel's waistcoat, from the pocket 
of which he inadvertently drags the 
Colonel's watch. Colonel X. wakes in 
a fury, and, accusing A. of being a pick- 
pocket, dispatches an attendant for the 


What should A. do? 





Browning at Henley. 
Succrstep Taeme:—How they brought 
the good crews from Ghent. 
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CHARIVARIA. ¥ adulterated wine were, by order of the 
‘ne Duma might have been the Mother | police, poured into the river Necker last 
of Parliaments instead of her voungest| week. The effect on the local fish, who 
progeny to judge b the scenes of| were used to nothimg stronger than 
whic have recently charac-| water, was, we understand, deplorable. 
proceedings 
It will be remembered that there was 
Fow f us achieve our ambitions.| recently exhibited at Washington a jar 
During ! recent visit to Kiel, the) of artificial honey in which there was 
Ka everal time conducted the | tloating a dead bee It is now report 7 
chestra on board the Hamburg.| that the scandal is worse than was 
it will be remembers 1, he thought Even the bee was not a rea 
| the idea of directing the| one 
‘ f hu yo 
\fter several barren vears, good catches 
Ihe opening of the Summer Sales|of sardines are reported from Brittany 
piusse | i comparat ely qpule ly Lhe The clever ¢ hicago packers are at a loss 
| nitala were not called upon to treat) to understand why there sh uld ever 
ous cases, and « n the number | have been a sh rage. 
iperi 1 flesh wound wdimitted was 
iller than usual The ladies will vet It is stated that the Committee of 
the right to be « ihled The Gentle | the (Juieter London Movement who 
have been reading the account of the 
street fighting in The Daily Mail's 
Miss Marnie Cones (the well-known | serial, are about to petition the Govern 
thoress) and Mr. Hause Care (the well nent to make war with Germany im 
| | vn author) were both present at the possible — 
\\ vick P eant leach we under 
|, was the erved of all observers The Countess Fropora GLEICHEN is 
| except one showing at the Gallery of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours a 
\ badge or brooch bearing a portrait bronze statue of Satan. It is a capital 
Mr. Cuawpertaw is to be given to/ likeness. 
| every | ind girl attending an elemen 
tary school in Birmingham, in com “Suburbia” draws our attention to 
| memoration of Mr. CHAMBERLADN’S seven-| an act of gross impertinence on the part 
i tieth birthday Sir F. C. Goutp denies! of a cabman Our corresponde nt having 
t! cruel rumour that he is designing received a present of two tickets for the 
the portrait | Opera entered a cab, with his wife, and, 


|in reply to the cabman’s “ Where to?” 


| How unpleasant it will be far the | answered loudly and distinetly, * Covent 





Liberal gentlemen who have just been|Garden.” ‘Market, Sir?” asked the 
promoted to the House of Lords when | cabman. 
thev have to be abolished —— 
; 7 EX-DEBUTANTES. 
The following extract from the Parlia-| Pa tite 
mentary report of The Krenning Standard i Palinode 
, , Out of a hun tred very charming girls who 
ol the ? nd inst would eem to prove : out tn Mw “ ] Pe ey, at fit 
, ‘ ‘ tie ! in il abont one ! 1 is 
that poor Mr. Cavrenmut. has got Coolies | ;, he snoken we the middle of July. There 
the bran s only one cure Back to the Land! 
i tas a “ Middle-aged Bachelor” in The World 
Mr. Lonspae aske A the Foreign Secretary Five day s ol qrace remain ! 
he _ : 7% - . : 5 . ad Meg mpi ond t ont While the sun shines, then, make 
] wAitiome id ‘ sath <a | hay, 
‘ ld communicate the natu f ch nd As in middle July the quest were vain 
to the H For the Débutantes of May ! 
Mr. Cuvecan al all twelve coolies 
had been repatriated, so that his hon. friend The Season's fleeting last 
tation came t hale Laughte And chasing the cliarm a Vay 
We think that the laughter was justi i(Now Ascot and Henley and Lord's are 
fiable. although in doubtful taste. past 


Of the Débutantes of May! 

The City of Limoges holds an annual | 
fair for the sale of human hair to whole 
sale buyers. We have nothing quite 
like this in England, but we read that 
it Chichester fair, held last week, the| 
Duke of Ricuwonp axp Gorvoy obtained| One tenth will scarce go round 
a good price for his wool. In the marriage mart to-day, 


Five days are quickly spent 

If eligible swains delay, 

They ‘ll encounter that awful 90 per cent 
Of the Débutantes of May. 








Seven thousand five hundred gallons | If the “ Middle-aged Bachelor’s” views 


are sound 
On the Débutantes of May. 


When Mayfair Maids disband, 
In London we'd rather stay, 
While they 're trying the cure of “ Back 
to the Land ” 
lor ex-Débutantes of May! 


Zu 3-7, AG, 





LITTLE BIOGRAPHIES; 


(ir VW ho wv ia VW ho? 
LV. -Joux Lovpon McApam. 1756-1836. 


Jonux Lovupon McApam, the inventor 
of macadamised roads, was born at Ayr 
on September 21, 1756. A little book 
wis published a few years ago, entitled 
The Ope n Road, which gives a pathetic 
account of his early years. It tells low 
he walked four miles to school every 
day, and four miles back, with bare 
feet, along a loose flinty road; of the 
pain this caused him, and of how, even 
as a child, he vowed himself to the 
great task of remaking all the roads, 
not only of Scotland but of the whole 
United Kingdom. 

It was many years before his inten- 
tions could be realised. His parents 
were poor, and, although they sympa- 
thised with his ambitions, they could 
not afford to buy him even the smallest 
road to play with. Early in life he had 
to go out and earn his living, first as a 
rook-searer and then as a golf-caddie. 
It was while he was engaged in throw- 
ing stones at birds that he made the 
great discovery which was afterwards to 
bear such fruit, not only in his own life, 
but in the comfort and convenience of 
millions to come after. But he kept it 
to himself, knowing that the time had 
not yet come to put it into practice. 
When he had carried golf-clubs for a 
year, and thus acquired a command of 
language which stood him in good stead 
in after years when he had to deal with 
large bodies of navvies, he spent a few 
months in a stone-mason’s yard. We 
next find him at work in the glass- 
houses of a prominent Ayrshire horti- 
culturist. He was very shortly dis- 
missed from this place, and was offered 
a situation by a grateful glazier, which 
he refused in order to take up with a 
travelling tooth-extractor. It will be 
seen later how all these various employ- 
ments, at first sight so little connected, 
were undertaken with a definite object 
in view, and how they bore fruit in after 
years. , 

Having thus trained himself as far as 
possible for the work which lay before 
him, the young McApam judged it time 
to set about getting some money. So 
he made a fortune, and fitted up a 
laboratory at Sauchie, N.B., and began 
to make experiments. He knew all 
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about stones and what could be done 
with them from his early experiences. 
He had thrown them at birds, he had 
chipped and cut them in the mason’s 
yard, he had lived in glass houses. 
And, as assistant to the dentist, he had 
learnt the average capacity of the 
|human mouth, This last experience 
bore directly on his great discovery. 
McApam had found vut that if you broke 
up the granite of which a road was to 
be made into stones not larger than 
would go conveniently into a man’s mouth 
they would bind together of them- 
selves. It was a discovery that was 
destined to revolutionise the road-making 
of the world. He would have made 
millions out of it if he had not also at 
this time invented the phrase “ arteries 
of communication.” It was thought 
that a man who could talk in that way 
would be too proud to accept money 
for his services, and everything he did 
now was done at his own expense. 

He started in a small way on his own 
He brought several loads of 
granite and broke it up with a hammer, 
testing the size of each stone by putting 
it into his mouth and taking it out 
again. It was dry work, and it was 
entirely owing to Jonn Loupox McApam’s 
strength of mind that he did not at 
this stage acquire the drink-habit. It 
took him a year to make a piece of road 
ten feet long, but he was proud of it 
when it was finished, for he had tested 
every stone of which it was composed, 
and he now knew from practical experi- 
ence exactly how a road ought to be 
made. But he saw quite plainly, such 
was his perspicacity of intellect, that if 
he was to make headway in reconstruct- 
ing the roads of Great Britain and 
Ireland his present rate of progress was 
too slow. So, after a month's holiday, 
which he spent in a dentist’s chair in 
Glasgow, he set to work to gather 
round him a body of roadmakers. 

He chose men with strong arms and 
average-sized mouths, and told them 
exactly what he wanted done. They 
were not to swallow the stones—that 
must be clearly understood. And; if 
any of them got a stone into his mouth 
that would not come out again until 
his teeth had been extracted, he was on 
no account to put that stone on to the 
road until it had been broken smaller. 
Infraction of this rule would be punished 
by instant dismissal. He trained these 
men with the utmost care, and then 
they made a road. It was a triumph. 


People would come for miles to walk 


estate. 





n threatened u 
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“GET UP (ie! 


Little Boy who has already Lee 


in an imploring voice, to Ay 





wth } 
] 
ur! 














nwt if he mutilate 


n ahme 








formances lasted without flagging for 
four years, and then he 
discovery. 


made another 
This was that stones passed 
through a two-inch mesh would serve 


the same purpose as those which had 

been tested by the average mouth 
“Now,” said Joux Lovpow McApam 

‘we can really get along "and he dis 


missed every one of his trained stone 
tasters and engaged ordinary able-bodied 


navvies in their place. The result was 


what might have been expec ted. No 
body would employ him any longer, 


on it and laugh at the roadmakers.| and he was brought to the verge of ruin 


They said they had seldom seen working 
men look so silly. It was the talk of 
the country, and McApam’s fame was 
placed once for all on a sure basis. 


He petitioned Parliament for a gratuity, 
and the House of Commons, recognising 
his great services in the cause of healthy 
amusement, voted him £10,000 and 





He now began to be sought for all 
over the kingdom. Interest in his per- 


appointed him Surveyor-General of 
Metropolitan Roads, allowing him to 


make them as he liked. He lived for 
thirteen years longer, greatly honoured 
and died at the age of eighty toothless 


but 


contented. His 


sany mor 


You KNOW YOU'RE ONLY PRETENI 


biography 





has 


lately been written by Micuaen, Fares 
unde r the title of The Reoad Vie nde r ina 


he cle serves 


hin 1. 





everything that is 


aid of 


COLERIDGE IN CHICAGO, 


Ix Chi ago did Kubla can 


A Mastodon from dim B.C. 


And called it beef, the wily man ! 


And sent it in a baggage van 


For England’s heavy tea. 


I met an Abyssinian maid 


Who'd tasted some, ah, me! . 
And said that she was much afraid 


They never would agree. 
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We 


INSULT 
tched Boy 


ADDED TO INJURY. 
ad 


avv'wor! 


D’YER WANT ANY HELP?” 








THE CARUSO CAROLS. 


\ft 


Why does the great Lord Burton brew 


lo que ne h the thirst of his friend Caruso 


Why does the pit peruse “ Who's Who 


For further details of Sig. Can 


Why do the leave Waterloo so 
Thev're bringm the 
Carrso 


suburbs ti lye ai 


\ hy d 5 MY Alde rey 


Be cause ah 


heifer “‘ moo 
fancies herself Carvso 


\ hyd » the cats on the h« usetop mew so: 


also ( ynfuse themselves 


Carr 


They 


Why does the bride forego h 
To purchase a gallery seat for Carvs 


r trousseau - 


What made Miss Brttreton hullabaloo 


80 


She Mr. Asoviru 


mistook for Signor 


Cart 


Why did the public lengthen the quew 
'¥ prey how the 


CARTSO 


earthquake affected 


W hat put PoseIpoN in a stew so ? 
His utter failure to shake Caruso. 


What saddened the end of Britax Boru so? 
Che th yught that he never would 
Carveo 


hear 


Why do the duchesses rifle Kew so ? 
For floral tributes to hurl at Carvso. 


Why do the tl 
It’s their onl 
Carvs 


rd-rate tenors boo so ? 
chance to extinguish 


Why do the 
pew so? 

They hope that the hymn will be led by 
Caruso. 





worshippers crowd the 


Why do the masses frequent the Zoo 


2 


1 hey ‘ve heard that the wombat resembles 
C'artso 


does Lioyp-Grorce detest Lord 


HvGH so 
This has nothing whatever to 
Caruso. 


Why 


do with 








The I daily Expre 88 “Tn attempt- 
ing to take a catch in the long field 
C. B. Fry's injured leg gave way.” 

Mr. Punch sincerely sympathises with 
Mr. Fry on this second misfortune, but 
still thinks that he ought to have tried 
to catch the ball with his hands rather 
than with his leg. 


says: 
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FANCY-FREE. 


AND GENTLEMEN, \ 
THE ANIMAL 


SAGACIOUS BEAST 


I HAVE THROWN MY 
4, NUMBER CONSISTING OF 
WILL NOW WRITE 


Proressor Birreci. “ LADIES 
UNAIDED INTELLIGENCE OF 


TO ME AT RANDOM. THE THOSE 


The Liberal majority, which had not previously fallen below three figures during th 


BIRRELL having 
f Go 


xteen on Mr. Watters’ amendment to Clause Six, Mr 
nt or suggestion being given by the employment 


} 


left it to the 
sl] 


mment teller 
ermmen 11e! 
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RUSTING 


e Education Bill, was 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


PROTEGES OF 


A Puzzle for Patriots: How it comes 


equanimity, to. overlook attacks on British subjects, and yet be wrought 1 p to a pas 
are brought to book for their misdeeds 


perpetrators (as above portr ryed 


House of Commons, Monday, July A 

Another dreary day in Committee on 
Edueation Bill varied by final flare up 
in Division Lobby. Government in a 
tight place. Division of opinion on 
Sixth Clause not only manifest in rank 
und file of Party; is developed in 
Cabinet. When Division took place 
enry Fowrer and Bryce went into 
Opposition Lobby, their votes annulling 
those of Premrer and Mixister or Epvcs- 
TION. 

In such critical circumstances, the 
question at issue not being vital to Bill, 
safe thing to do is to tell your men they 
may vote as they please. 

‘A pretty disclosure of ordinary 
of business,” murmurs the 
Memper ror Sark. “ Assumption is that 
vhen a man is chosen to represent in 
Parliament a body of free and inde- 
pendent Electors he brings to every 
juestion that presents itself an im- 
partial judgment, unfettered action. 
Seems not. The keeper of his con 
science is either the Premier or the 
LeapeR OF THE Opposition. Each has 
Whips who, when Division is signalled, 
stand at the gates of the Temple and 
point towards the Lobby, into which 


course 


ExtTractep From THe Diary or Tory, M.P 





OUR NEW KNIGHTS-ERRA 


Members of the 


onate fre 


that certain emotional 


their men file like dumb driven cattle. 
It is this state of things that makes 
Bansury so restive. Proffered a seat for 
the City, he long hesitated to submit his 
proud spirit to the familiar yoke. To 
night, Ministers being at 
sixes and sevens with respect to Clause 6, 
we are graciously permitted to vote in 
accordance with our convictions and the 
dictates of conscience.” 

Through the long afternoon the flow 
of talk lapped sleepily against the walls 
of the half-empty House. What 
the use of talking? Every man had 
made up his mind which way he would 
vote. Had Division taken place when 
Watters sat down, having moved his 
amendment, result would have been 
precisely the same. But the Com 
mons we do everything (or 
everything) decently and in 
Period of debate limited to half-past ten 
o'clock. Punetually at that moment, 
whosoever might chance to be on his 
legs, whatsoever had been said or left 
unsaid, Chairman would rise with cry 
of “* Order! Order!” 


Question, and call a Division. 8 


themselves 


was 


in 
almost 


», whilst 


Members who had prepared speeches | 


insisted on delivering them, the rest went 
off to the sunlit terrace. 


British 


order. 


forthwith put the 





NT. 


Parliament hould b able, with 


nZzy ¢ f ind gnation when the poo dear f reign 


appare nt 


! 2; Now do | realise the feelings ol 
‘the gentleman lingering in the country 
churchyard,” said Mr. Ewworr, settling 
down in the Chair and repressing a 
yawn. 
“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea 
The ploughman homeward plods | 
And leaves the world to darkness andl t 

At half-past ten uddenly 
changed. House crowded every 
bench. A throng upstanding blocked 
the Bar. Buzz of animated conversation 
filled the erstwhile gloomy (‘hamber 
For once in a while there was real sharp 
interest in pending Division. It wa 
none of your cut-and-dried programme 

the solid phalanx of well-drilled 
Ministerialists on the 
lother the shrive lled remnant of the once 
great Unionist Party, its Leaders 
| anxiously scanning the Irish Nationalists 
land the Don’t-Keirs, thankful in ad) 
for small contribution to 
numbers. Ministerialists were 
porarily at least, emancipated, much as 
lif they were slaves in the West Indies or 
serfs in Russia. 

How would they use their freedom ? 
| Would they take advantage of it to go 
'for their old masters, or would they, in 


weary way 
tne 
scene 


on 


one side ou 


ince 
their 
tem 


any 
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Disraelian 


r Carlisle 


lat 


caught 
Encouraged 


secured for him 
Bernat Ospornet 


m an accl- 


site 
rmentor 





ened shot fired at him by 


Had 


as 


“the chartered libertine of debate.” 
By happy confusion of speech he called 
him “the shattered libertine of debate.” 
The House recognised the ruthless 
accuracy of the description. BERNAL 
Osporve, after long reign, fell into obscu- 
rity, and Witrrip Lawson took his cap 
and bells. 

In congenial company Lawson was even 
better off the Parliamentary stage than 
In one case he flashed forth his 
happy sayings. In the other he care- 
fully fashioned them in his study, 
brought them down written out in manu- 
script, and without attempt to disguise 
read them to an audience whose enjoy- 
ment was, by rare exception, not marred 
by the mechanical process. 

I recall two instances that illustrate 
his manner in varied circumstance. 
Tom Cotuiys, one of a Parliamentary 
type long extinct, was as thrifty as he 
wealthy. Returned for Knares- 

borough after long absence, he delayed 
putting in an appearance at Westminster. 

“Odd, isn’t it,” someone said to Sir 
Witrrip, ‘that Tom Cottiys doesn’t turn 
up?” 

‘Not at all, not at all,” was the swift 
reply. “He is waiting for an excursion 
train.” 

The other flash of humour illuminated 
the House. It was provoked in connection 
with an old Member who, oddly enough 
for those who sat with him in the Radical 
camp thirty years ago, will presently 
reappear on the Parliamentary scene 
in the robes of a Peer. Mr. Covurtyey, 
then Member for Liskeard. distinguished 
himself by his opposition to the Trans- 
vaal War that ended on Majuba Hill. 
He was warmly backed by Witrrip 
| Lawson in his bitter attacks on GLap- 
stone's Government. In its second year 
he accepted office as Under Secretary for 
|the Home Department. 

This was a great blow to Lawson’s 
faith in his fellow-man. He waited his 
opportunity and scored, the point not 
the less hurtful since it was that of the 
rapier. Mr. Gtapstoye declining an 
invitation to make a statement of the 
views of the Government in respect to 
the Transvaal, Witrrip Lawsoy inter- 
posed with the suave remark 

“Perhaps the Unper-Secretary oF 
Stare ror tHe Howe Departwext will 
| undertake the duty.” 

In Committee on the 


on it. 


was 


Just ] , 
Busine &s clone. 


| Education Bill. 





- — 

| Railway Candour. 

| Acrict LTuraL Soctety’s Saow at PEEBLes. 
| A sPectAL excursion train will run as 
| under : 

| “Notice._The Company hereby give 
| 


| Special Notice that they do not undertake 
or guarantee that passengers will reach 


Peebles.” —N. B. R. Placard. 
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eclience to | g instinct humbly follow 
the into the Division Lobby? On|] 
lina c ns. Members. having] 
taken part the final Division of 
tting il ff t { itch a cab. con 
é lly waiting for the morning papers 
t rn the exact hgures To-night 
oped back in battalions, one 
filling the ( ber with bustling 
g crowd (As if ew it be ‘ 
s that tl Divis id been 
~¢ ng. On other nights the few 
wy n shee] ire ( penned 
the Ministerialists continue t 
| lé stant stream f1 the Divi 
Lob ] ght the contending 
sts came i eck d-neck, stepping 
together like | of well-matched 
rriage horses 
p to tl very last difficult to say 
| Ly bi was frst cleared W her 
figures were reported to Clerk at 
| ind W ALTERS vas bserved t 
I sell | e left of the line { 
| | rs it was KI n ti il endment 
s defeated By } nv ? FaREWE as Onn FE 
Aves to the right, 267.” cried the Sir Wilfrid Laws 
rs ae ae ey ti ly in @ 
rs a nut we , r the | Some me eariy in 1c 
ain ait ‘ a . was ee ra] | Parliament the Member { 
eleat of the Governm After care chanced to make a joke tl 
ly considering their hand Mr. Birreut| te faney of the House. 
1 heer put up t sav. “J leave itt by success, he tried again, and speedily 
i, partner The Ministerial Whips eer poputaten thes 
| tak part the Division But the position , which 
ay Re a = s opportunely fading 
Gover né - al peo gen 0 OsSporNE never recovered fri 
fotters idgment H se f * 4) dental undesi 
Ml oe hed .1 : 1} : i long-suffering Member opp 
rity of 1 intended to allude to his t 
Bu C] AY t id ] t 
Education Bill 
We é lay | dav the SPEAK 
ttended | CI 1 of Members som 
brelvy arraved, attended their Paris 
Church of St. Margaret WILFRII 
LAwse s dead t ere his prime 1o1 
that was long pas still in the fulness 
his J pula t (Almost up to the 
he was t ce at the place 
he knew s 1] ere he had lived 
1 la ghed s | yy Fortv-seve ears 
wo he \ l uy the Table to tak 
it] heing returned Member for 
Carlish H is here on Thursday. | 
On Sunday morning he died, and to-| 
rrow will be laid to rest in Cumber-| 
| cl soil | dav Men bers f all sections | af 
f Part eet 1 the « I 1 ground 
f the Parish Church t lament the | 
ss of a com | st to the p int | 
fanaticis | the merriest of | 
Odd to recall a time when Wrrrip| 
LAWSON used habitually to address a not 
© crowded House unmoved to laughter. 
1 isc erv that he was humorous was Fl a 
suddenly unexpectedly made, much is 
the fortunate miner, after long unre-| Soutu-East LaycasHiri 
quited labour, haps upon rich quartz. Mr. Th-d-re T-yl-r 
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THE LONGWORTHS’ 
ENCE DAY. 


From the Diary of Mra. Nicholas Longworth. 





July 4.—Independence Day. Nichoras 
| began day suitably by reading in firm 
_voice Declaration of Independence. I 
said nothing, but I have my doubts. 
| NicHoLas, in asbestos Senatorial uniform, 
then let off some crackers, and we sang 

‘Hail Columbia!” NICHOLAS’s voice 
not very good, but I helped him over 
ithe top notes. Mr. WuitreLaw 
rather nervous about the crackers, as it 
| seems Dorchester House is only leased. 

Small but select breakfast party, strictly 
kept to free-born Americans. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wairetaw Rei, of course; Miss 
May Scrros; Mr. R. G. Kwowzes ; Miss 
| Epona May; Sir Cartes Fromman ; Mr. 
Sarcent; Sir Kexvepy, Bart.; Mr. and 
Mrs. and the sweet little Friiers, and 
seven duchesses, A thoroughly Ameri- 
can meal— began with cocktails and 
clam chowder and ended with maple 
syrup and pemmican, NICHOLAS, wear- 
ing his starred-and-striped moccasins and 
silver-mounted goatee, much admired. 

After breakfast went out shopping. 
Great difficulty in finding chewing gum. 
Must urge Poppa to institute Gum Trust 
for Great Britain. Bought Independence- 
day presents for old friends: among 
diamond -hilted rook-and-rabbit 
rifle for the Kaiser, who was so nice to 
us last week ; gramophone for President 
Fatuikres, with whom we dine to-mor- 
row; and monogram ring for dear old 
Franz Joser, with F. J. H. neatly en- 
graved on it. NicHoLas gave me another 
motor-car—this makes the sixth since 
we have been here—and a white satin 
dress the exact copy of that worn by 
Princess Ena at her recent marriage. 

At 11.30 left our cards at Bucking- 
ham Palace and Marlborough House ; 
then motored down to Henley, dropping 
Miss Sutton, who was looking more 
radiant than ever, at Wimbledon. Just 
in time for two heats of the Grand 
Challenge, atd lunch with Lord Des- 
poroucH, Then on to Warwick for the 
Pageant, where we picked up a number 
of hints likely to be useful in a new 
republican country. 

Changed en route in the tonneau into 
medieval costume. I went as Queen 
ELIZABETH in a star-spangled ruff, and 
NicHotas as Sir Water Raweicn. with 
beard and cloak. NicHo.as, who 
really often quite witty, convulsed Lady 
Warwick by the following conundrum : 
“What is the difference between a 
Warwick cow and a Chicago cow?” 
Answer, “ One is dun and the other has 
been overdone.” I cabled this to Poppa. 
At the reception in the pavilion in my 
honour I had much pleasure in raising 
Mr. Ievis Naporpon Parker to the 


these 


is 





INDEPEND- | 


Rep 





Harry Holdtight of the Bumpreaddli Yeomanry 
BALLY 








“ HERE—HANG 11 


Torgapor!”’ 











Philippine peerage the Earl of 
| Warwick, the pageant-imaker. 

Motored back in time for great dinner 
and. Fourth-of-July Ball at Dorchester 
House. Was taken in by Prince Erre. 
Fritz, who is over here incog., travelling 
as a simple American, a member of our 
suite. Led off the “ Washington Post” 
with Sir Bamrorp Stack, who the 
latest member of the English aristocracy, 
and was therefore given this honour. 


as 


18 


walk with his customary dignity and 
distinction, Mr. James Bryce being much 
impressed, and remarking that he had 
never Evcexe Srratton in such 
good form. Earlier in the day, I might 


seen 





never been so impressed by any Ameri- 
can’s constitution as by dear MayScrroy’s. 


NicHoLas acquitted himself in the cake-| 


remark, Mr. Bryce had said that he had | 


Of to Paris by midnight train to stay 


| with the Fauuibres. 





THERE is a rumour at Potsdam that 
the Kaiser is jealous of the youngest 
Hohenzollern. His Majesty recognises 
with regret that at last there is one in 
the world who can boast a more illus 
trious and never-to-be-forgotten grand 
father than he himself can. 


Tuovucn Mr. Freeman THomas is now 
happily recovered from his recent acci 
dent, the extent of his injuries seems 
to have been much larger than was at 
first supposed, The Western Morning 
News, in commenting on his narrow 
escape, says that he was “hurted be- 


tween 30 ft. and 40 ft.” e 
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TIT-FOR-TATIANA. 





old without an overcoat. At last Onéghin | novel is peculiarly subtle at this juncture. 
irrived, very comfortably and warmly|In that case I cannot think that the 


: | | rH rol hest third-hand clad, and then | thought there must be opera does it justice. If the change in 


forma that the late PousHKry’s 

i e] erse kuqene Onéqghin, 1s a 
it ( ou ibtlet | im glad 
thi | ild never have 
eeing "TCHAIKOWSKY 


\LTOCH K\ Tatiana on the other 
is het lder | ull still hanging 

her ba But if she is not ens 

be married it is no fault of hers 


J | vould bring 


thy can imagine the 1 Kien hesitancy 


i misprint and that they were there to| Onéghin’s attitude had been due to the 
fight a duet and not a duel at all. But] discovery that the lady was now married, 


the song was soon over, and they took|this might have raised a pretty but 
I 


ip their positions with their backs to|rather familiar point in psychologics. 
e another, and the signal was given. But he is at first ignorant of the fact 
Neither of them moved. Indeed, 1} that she is married ; so that his changed 
noot remember having ever assisted | appreciation of her must be due to the 
in which the parties were so|improvement in her physical or social 
long in getting off the mark. Finally | attractions---neither of them a very subtle 


tit 


One] woke up and shot his man|reason. However,. the reason doesn’t 


matter much, as it is now the gentleman's 
|turn to be rebuffed. But Tatiana has not 
forgotten her first assignation, nor the 
pains it cost her to compose it; and she 
still has a soft place in her heart for the 
object of that unfortunate tryst. Accord- 
ingly she allows him to argue his case 
at some length in her boudoir, even 
joining him in a very eloquent duet. 
Then she says ‘“‘ No” and goes right out 
of the room before she can change her 
mind, 

The sy nopsis says that Onéghin shoots 
himself in despair. This is not true. 
His brains were still intact when the 
curtain fell, and I think that he got over 
it all in rather less than a fortnight. 

The opera, admirably performed, 
ibounds in delicious melody; but as a 
play it is poor stuff. The novel of 
motive is not readily adapted to the 
ordinary stage, still less to the operatic. 
For here, owing to the claims of music, 
always leisurely in expressing itself, there 
is even smaller scope for the revelation 
f causes that lead to action ; which 
|must without such revelation appear 

















to the execution of so delicate a task crude and arbitrary. 
ind, indeed, it takes her the whole night And in any case Opera is perhaps a 
to compose the letter. Meanwhile th sufficiently hybrid art without the further 
pl the most fascinating introduction of a psychologic strain. 
ICCOI nunent to her moving pen. | OS. 
I to the practice she is had in 
V hi j, thes ll-night sit (AV ED D ma 
COVER-POINTS. 
t re becoming quite a habit wit] 
Ml Dest Naturally Tatiana is Cricker is still the national game, in 
I ! ! bel herself next day spite of the efforts of the Americans to 
he remains in excellent supersede _ it. But ‘“ Wibbley-Wob” 
0 keeps the appoint has never really conquered the affections 
t, tells her with appalling candow of the British public. This is attri- 
that he do t share her infatuation A Disarroistep Man or THE Wort.” butable, I think, to the lack of a proper 
\ birthday dance is now given | Sig. Battistini EBugéne Onéghin | “- Wibbley-Wob 3 costume. Everybody 
her Mamma (for after all a chorus|dead. That was the end of Lensky;| recognises that the magnetism of the 
must be kept employed, and its pre-|and, except that he at once rose and | M.C.C. as a cricket club is almost 
vious appearance as Russian peasantry|bowed to the audience, he took no/entirely due to the privilege its members 
7 had heen far from picturesque and furthe r part in the melodrama. | enjoy of wearing a chili and mustard 
Onéghin avenges himself on his friend Years elapse and Tatiana marries a} blazer with cap en suite, With an 
La y for the boredom of the enter-| Prince, and they give a ball im St. | equally tasty colour-scheme, I feel con- 





tainment (there I was with him) by| Petersburg (for after all the chorus fident that ‘“ King Wibbley-Wob ” would 
pursuing the engaged Olga with per-|must be kept employed, and a ball in| now rule supreme. 

tent attentions \ duel is easily | town is really quite a fresh idea after a The great objection to cricket is, of 

irrange d.a most ce lightful snow-scene | hall in a country house). Onéghin | course, that it is such an unsportsman- 

| being selected for the terrain; and it was|does not recognise his hostess, for|like game. For example, I once fielded 

clear that Lensky would be the| Tatiana has grown a big girl by this,|for many, many hours in a marrow- 


| victim. For in the first place he was the 


| innocent man, and secondly he was kept | 


| waiting n unconscionable time in the} 


ind has her hair up. | warping sun, and was rewarded with 
It is now his turn to fall in love at|an innings of three balls only. The 
sight, and I am told that the original’ first two were wides. 
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Cyclist. “ ALL nicut, Guv'Nor, I'LL Go Back I'VE DONE ENOUGH HILL CLIMBING 
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EXCEPT OVER MY PROSTRATE Bopy! 
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The umpiring of cricket, too, is 
notoriously indifferent. A friend of 


mine was caught, last week, on the 


second bounce in the deep field and was 
given “out” by the umpire, who 
afterwards explained that he was 
slightly deaf and under the impression 
that the appeal was for “ leg-before.” 
Now this kind of thing should not be 
allowed to oceur, I think, and in point 
of fact | remember a somewhat similar 
incident on the ground of the Solomon 
Islands C.C. being summarily dealt with. 
The umpire was a missionary. Was. 

A propos, a brightening up of county 
cricket also is sadly needed. Many 
excellent proposals have been made in 
the papers lately with this end in view, 
and the best of them, to my mind, is 
the abolition of the professional. But 
the scheme hardly seems to go far 
enough. Why not the amateur as well ? 
[ assume, of course, that there are still 
some amateur players in county cricket. 

My own performance in that class of 
match is limited to the game last year 
between Quackmannanshire and the 


touring Uganda team, where my scoring | before I arrived, and the pitch was a! planeness of their faces. 


at a critical time won the match for the 
Scotch county. With only half-an-hour 
left for play we were one-hundred-and 
thirty runs behind, and yet we won. 
Truly the pen is mightier than the bat! 

Apart from that occasion, | have not 
heen asked to participate in first-class 
cricket, although I have some acquaint 
ance with the sporting editor of The 
Daily Mail ; but asa boy L once captained 
a team of first-class ladies on board a 
‘P. and O.” liner. This match had a 
tragic termination, as the young lady | 
placed at cover-point 
from the wicket did not pay sufficient 
attention to the game. She was to have 
been married immediately on arrival at 
Adelaide the next day, but had to take 
to novel-writing instead. 

This mention of Australia recalls to 
me an interesting match I witnessed in 
the March of ‘04 at Gluepots (Gipps 
land) between the “ Geelong Googlems ” 
and the “Gluepots Bluegums.” The 


Gluepots ground is well known to be| 
somewhat muddy, especially after heavy 


rains. There had been a few showers 


five yards away 


little “ tacky,” so that most of the men 
jwere fielding in the deep, but the 
‘bowler'’s head and arms were well above 
the mud. ‘This was because he was 
standing on the umpire’s shoulders 
|The “G.G.’s” won, after an exciting 
finish, by three lost balls, ninety-six to 
seventy-cight, mainly owing to the superb 
| bowling of a promising young colt, who 
imanaged to find a hard spot at the 
pavilion end of the wicket. 

Ep.--We print this last story under reserve 
and are cabling out to our Melbourne office for 
confirmation 

The Journalistic Touch. 
| “Six years ago this geyser started as 
'a modest hot-water spring, but at present 
it throws out every ten minutes a great 
mass of water rising to 180 feet high, 
and lasting a quarter of an hour.” 
Daily Mail. 
“'To-day'’s weather was ideal: Thirty 
hours’ brilliant sunshine.” 
Dublin Daily Lxpress. 





Why worry about your looks? 
“Tue beauty of crystals lies in the 
Times. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned’Clerks.) 


it once that, in reviewing Mr. QuiILLeR 


( vs From a Cornish Window, L intend (with permission 
Dr. ( xp and Mr. CHAMperLar) to speak of the author 
() nd tl though I do not know him personally. 
ell then. ().'s wind like the village shop window, 
Jl sort f odd things, some of them new.. some 
ind bu rthy of consideration There is an 
1 idea abroad ¢ tan author may not hold an opini yn 
ibjec terature When Mr. Merepitu said 
mebody n adventurous 
re va tr it his intru 
| lit | attitude IS 
Th lerst | \ kt W Mr 
: Q.” to be clever 
il rite what the 
deliberatel We have 
/ Daily l | for it that 
mou leacl vriter 
| thou ul und tl ( 
tein a I Son ning 
“ ‘) mself ; nad « 
t he | l 1 2 Lith 
liste t On some othe 
is WI by ti nuch 
pulpit Pe ! ste! cle nol 
ris | il thiat 1e@ Set 
‘J Hh | I rom bel | 
cl t plaving f Mi 
| 14 Ib Vonths remain 
| book of 1 class From 
f Wind ’ ed by Arrow 
H lina ( ~ ild ] I I 
} 1] hook -] } 
Mr. Srorer Chor ‘ | } own 1 at 


pl xluces Bu BLACK Wo 
! feeb] i it isnt so dd as his 
first « Py bly not But it’s | 
| enough t I lL and laugh ovel 
page. Lik 1agnum opus, th 
t s based upon a series of elabo 
telv contrived misunderstandings \ 
(lerman attache it othe (‘ourt of MN 
lames, weary of cor ntl nality places 
lfin the hands of that audacious 
spirator, Count iker. Under his 
lirection he goes 1 Scotland assuming 
pel mality f a nobleman for pr 
imiary reasons | kern g alter the 
| of the daughter of millionaire American who, after] 
not unk! to hi class, rents a Lodge and 
in Seotland. In the height of his animal spirits the 
Baron makes love not to one girl hut to two As they are 


rie hhours S6TIOUS ¢€ ny lic ions enstie 


It is all absurdly 
sible. but n | 


iy therefore the less jovous 
Mr. Aucernon Asntox, the well-known man of letters, has 
ne a great deal for the glory of departed 
drawing attention to the neglected state of their tombstones, 
d Mr. Punch, for one, assures him with all sincerity that 
these good deeds of his will not readily be forgotten. But 
rently Mr ASHT: has no faith in the gratitude of the 


great men by 


publ He fears that, when his time comes, he too may lie 
beneath a weather-stained and uninformative slab of marble. 





A MiXED RECORD. the solution of 


So with a view to keeping fresh the recollection of his achieve- 
ment he has brought together into a book, under the title 
Truth, Wit and Wisdom, his letters to the newspapers. 
There are five hundred and twenty-five of them, and the 
majority deal with monumental masonry. The result is, in 
the author’s modest words, “a mine of information,” and in 
it there is one nugget at least which the reader cannot fail to 
excavate. At the foot of every single one of the five hundred 
and twenty-five epistles the writer's name and address appear 
in full. He has, in fact, erected a monument more brazen 
than brass, and if that doesn’t keep his memory green 
nothing will. Messrs. CuHapman anp Hatt have done their 
best to assist by publishing the book. 


In The Balkan Trail 
Mr. Freperick Moors 
himself without personal introduction. 
The reader speedily that his 
journey to the Balkans was undertaken 
on the commission of a New York news- 
paper. Its fruits are found in the record 
of many incidents of Turkish rule inevi- 
tably leading to chronic revolt. but Mr. 
Moore is not concerned with 
politics. The American newspaper corre- 
marked degree the 
sapeur of journalism, To bim nothing is 
high politics in the 
main to look after themselves, 


Sarva, Exper) 
modestly presents 


learns 


chiefly 
spondent is in 
sacred, Leaving 
he goes 
among the pe yple taking hasty snapshots 
of their appearance and their character. 
The book is more of the nature of the 
libretto of a Comic Opera than a serious 
contribution to political or geographical 
knowledge. Many will be inclined to 
regard this rather as a recommendation 
than a detraction. To the brightly- 
drawn word pictures that follow in rapid 
Mr. Moort adds some three- 
score illustrations of street scenes taken 
inte- 


succession 
by the camera. These are most 
resting 

' 


Mr. Grorce R. Siws, however much 
he may be occupied with the night side 
of London and the revival of melodrama, 
has not forgotten his youth; and there 
are plenty of youthful high spirits in the 
kind of little fable which he puts forth 
under the title Two London iri 

+ GREENING The ipplication of the fairy- 
tale formula to present-day life, with 
scenes at the Carlton and elsewhere, and 

the problems of poverty 
misfortune by the 
waving of an umbrella, are very ingenious, and now and then 
} who had wanted a 
moustache is suddenly endowed with one as a reward for 
are managed with much humour. Mr. Sims, 
we faney, for all his knowledge of the world and desire to 
make our hair grow, has a good de il of the nature of the 
fairy godfather himself. 


Fairies 


and disease and 


is when the bus conductor long 


his politenes 





A Long Jump. 
\ passeNGER leaped from an excursion train to Clacton yesterday as 
ussing at a rapid pace thr ugh Thorpe station.” 
Daily Chronicle 
As it is nearly four miles from Thorpe to Clacton, this 
performance easily beats the previous record of 24 feet 
104 inches 
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